TRANSITIONING FROM BEING A PEER WORKING IN AN ACCS PROGRAM 


| write this letter and share it with all that may read it in the hopes of communicating my 
experience not just as a former employee of an ACCS agency currently working at a Kiva 
Peer Respite, but also as a former employee of a specific ACCS agency. This is important to 
me. | started working for that agency in 2019, but | don’t want to talk about my experience as 
a relief counselor, an outreach counselor, a residential counselor, a recovery coach in training, 
or a respite employee. These are all the positions | held while working there. | want to talk 
about my experience of being a peer. 


While | was in this environment as a peer, | had several personal struggles with housing, 
family abuse, partner abuse, substance abuse, self harm, misdiagnosis, inpatient and 
outpatient hospitalizations (numbering in the double digits), medications, keeping positions in 
that agency, keeping friends. Thankfully, | had Kiva, peer support, Jasmine Quinones, my 
father, my mother, my treatment team, and a revolving cast of friends consistently supporting 
me. That’s how | feel | survived. 


After my father died in 2023, | had to take three leaves of absence, which were highly 
recommended by my employer. | had burned out and needed to make a change in my life — 
again, at 33, after spending so many years with this agency and feeling like they were my 
future. | told them my professional goals were to act as a peer and to do social justice work. 
My supervisor told me that | would be better off if | became a clinician due to my intelligence. | 
was smart to leave that agency, and | say this (partially joking) in order to honor my father. 


Einstein believed that “insanity is doing the same thing over and over again and expecting 
different results.” | remained with that agency for four years because | thought, like my peers 
around me, that things might change one day. Over four years, they never did. In fact, they 
got worse. Prior to giving them my letter of intention to leave, | thought that | could fix myself, 
my programs, my coworkers, my supervisors, the Medication Assistance Program (MAP), 
DMH relations, peer relations — you name it. | thought that if | stayed long enough, | could 
maybe make a change; then, we could do things right. 


When | left, | felt uncomfortable as a peer around my coworkers. Being a peer who is trauma 
informed, social justice aware, and with personal interest in mental health issues, | had a 
strong perspective on everything that was happening around me while | was working for this 
agency. Many times, supervisors listened to my complaints, whether subjective or objective. 
Many other times, they didn’t, and when they didn't, | learned to live with it, because that was 
the culture. Now | view my time working with that agency as trauma — trauma that | can 
mostly live with, but trauma nonetheless. 


| routinely watched staff mock, shame, dehumanize, abuse, and otherwise mistreat people 
who were in the environments they were in because they had unstable households, emotions, 
etc. The agency that | was working for was supposed to be the answer to central 
Massachusetts’ and extended areas’ problems. | stand here today disgusted at what | left 
behind, and | am routinely activated in my new professional life by people who: 

receive DMH services 

receive ACCS services 

are homeless 

are between homes 

are waiting on essential social services to continue with their life, like disability benefits, 

SSI, food stamps, housing and utility assistance, etc. 

are ex-convicts, transitioning out of hospital, out of detox, etc. 
These are the types of people routinely coming through the doors of my new place of 
employment. 


In a sense, | feel like I’m working at my old job, but with new rules and expectations. However, 
I’m also stressed out, because the same issues | had at my old job are prevalent here when 
people with these struggles come through. | usually can’t directly intervene that much 
because someone in a client’s life told them they would eventually be helped, so | must let 
things play themselves out. If | get involved, | could step on toes or cross lines. I’m here to 
talk to people and support them as a peer. I’m here to work with them, not for them. Social 
services are intended to provide things to people who need them, but when | worked at that 
agency, | was routinely told by supervisors what we weren't going to provide for people 
anymore, or what behaviors we weren't going to put up with. 


One of my greatest grievances to this day is the fact that my peers were routinely given their 
medications incorrectly by people who receive only basic medication training intended for 
DDH programs, not DMH programs (to the best of my knowledge while working in this field). | 
have a keen sense of all the parties and people involved, who know about the disgraceful 
oversights that regularly happen because of the antiquated MAP in place. | know this from 
being heavily involved with the demanding work of my supervisors’ preparation for MAP 
inspections. That is its own story. I’ve seen how errors were overlooked, and how my peers 
have been mistreated, lied to, or talked to like customers at a fast food restaurant. 


That’s what | feel my peers are experiencing at that agency — they feel like they're customers 
at a fast food restaurant. They have a “things are ready when they're ready” mentality in 
interactions with staff, which is both valid and invalid. My peers argue with their assigned 
social workers regularly, and I’ve constantly heard coworkers in that agency say something 
along the lines of “Take it with a grain of salt; they're sick.” There’s a constant fear that lower 
income employees have; they’re afraid that something bad is going to happen in response to 
volatile interpersonal issues with everyone involved in this entire process, to the point of 
locking down programs due to the potential for violence. People on both sides of services, 
receiving and giving, lie for various reasons. 


Some of my peers became homeless in that agency’s programs because they were unable to 
get proper attention and support. | know this for a fact because, anecdotally, a former 
supervisor at my former employer asked me to aid in dropping a man on the street with a tent 
if none of his friends, family, or the nearby churches would take him. | must live with that for 
the rest of my life. | failed as a peer that day, and only God can forgive me for that sin. 


These are not baseless accusations. I’m not intending to be self-righteous. | don’t say these 
things to be mean or to get revenge with my former employer. In some ways, I’m mostly at 
peace now. The reason I’m writing to you now is because — as someone who is a peer, 
neurodivergent, an ex-ACCS employee, and much more — my experience often was that 
nobody trained that agency’s employees to ask my peers “What happened to you?” or “How 
can | support you?” That is most of what my peers needed to avoid conflict, stress, 
homelessness, etc. 


People receiving ACCS services where | worked are frequently scared, angry, and confused. 
People newly receiving services think it’s a joke. People who have received services all their 
lives are having to grapple with changes in their quality. Employees who have worked at that 
agency for years have done the same if they wanted to deal with a new system that honestly 
feels oppressive — not just to the peers receiving services, but also in all the roles of 
employment | worked in. | wasn’t even allowed to talk to my peers as a peer. | was told that 
from day one. 


| was a peer before | was an ACCS worker, and | was a Christian before that. I’ve been 
diagnosed and misdiagnosed my entire life. Working for the agency | worked for made my life 
a living hell, but that experience also taught me much about my own values. If it weren't for 
the people receiving services at that agency and the employees who had sound ethical 
principles and a working moral compass, | might not be here today. | would be remiss to not 
mention that Kiva also saved my life. They gave me goals, things to believe in, and a 


purpose. | was born to do social justice work and to support people. Working in ACCS, | did 
support people, but | also felt like a cog in a machine that was making people feel worse 
rather than better. 


I’ve recently learned from working here at La Paz, our newest respite in Dudley, that many 
people receiving services have a nickname for the agency | used to work for. As a wrestling 
fan, a former employee for a man that made a profit by owning the copyright to the word 
“Masshole” and making T-shirts with the term, and a holder of a bachelor’s degree in music 
business, | believe that if your company has a derogatory nickname that many of your 
customers know, your company is about to go out of business. That agency is lucky that 
people who are social-justice-minded like me haven’t shared their experience with more 
liberal journalists, because I’m disgusted by the things | was forced to do in the name of 
“Relationships, Opportunities, and Wellness.” 


Thank you for your time and consideration if you read this and take me seriously. 


PS: Rest in peace, Alexis Simulis. She did not deserve to die because she was failed and 
neglected by her caretakers. If you don’t know who she is, please research the subject. 


